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forget and treat them as remarks inadvertently made in private conversation.
. . . I resumed the conversation with him in the evening, when he was quite
another man, pleasant, cheerful, telling anecdotes. . . . When after dinner,
with the King's permission, I conferred on him the order of the Red Eagle,
First Class, he was ready to eat out of my hand. He said his grandfather had
been detached from Wellington's staff to serve under Bliicher, and had lost his
arm near Ligny, and for this Frederick William III had honoured him with
the order of the Red Eagle. The insignia was kept in his house as a sacred
possession. My frank words when I showed him my teeth had not failed
in their effect. You must always treat an Englishman thus.1
Hardinge has left a less dramatic account of the same occasion :
[The Kaiser said] he failed to see any reason for nervousness in England,
or for any increase in the British fleet on account of the German naval pro-
gramme. This programme was not a new one ; it had been passed by law ;
and it had become a point of national honour that it should be completed.
No discussion with a foreign Government could be tolerated ; such a proposal
would be contrary to the national dignity, and would give rise to internal
troubles, if the Government were to accept it. He would rather go to war
than submit to such dictation.
I at once pointed out to the Emperor that, in suggesting a possible friendly
discussion between the two Governments there had been no question of
dictation, and that my words could hardly bear that interpretation, to which
His Majesty assented.2
Whether we adopt Hardinge's plain or the Kaiser's coloured version
of this occasion is of little consequence. In the next few weeks the
Kaiser was shouting his account of it from the diplomatic housetops.
Within a week it had reached Vienna, where on August 19 Aehren-
thal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Secretary, was presiding over a
Council of Austrian and Hungarian Ministers with the Chief of the
General Staff in attendance. The question before them was whether
they should annex Bosnia-Herzegovina and risk the formidable
consequences in the Near East and Europe generally by breaking
1 G.P., Vol. XXIV, Nos. 8225-6.
2 Gooch and Temperley, Vol. VI, pp. 183-90.
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